NATURAL LIGHTING
By LUCIFER
ONE of the most basic requirements in our buildings and towns is adequate
natural lighting. Fortunately it is one of the most easily provided, when
the governing principles are known and applied. Yet many persons in
this country live and work in bad or only fair lighting conditions, and
many are not yet convinced that natural daylighting is sufficiently
important to bother about. Adequate daylighting makes rooms efficient
for working, minimizes eyestrain, makes rooms more pleasant, and leads
to more hygienic living conditions. Planning for good daylight may result
in reduced consumption of electricity, and may indirectly affect natural
ventilation, as well as sunlight penetration. The nature of the daylighting
problem makes it a complicated subject, as the important factors deter-
mining daylight conditions are extremely variable, to say nothing of the
various ways which natural daylighting is needed in buildings. These
facts help to explain the absence in the past of good workable lighting
standards. The task of fixing lighting standards to insure good internal
conditions has been facilitated by certain technical advances, which
provide the means for the measurement of light, both by calculation and
by the use of portable instruments, and make possible the assessment
in scientific terms of other related factors.
After a lighting standard has been fixed, the provision of adequate
daylighting is first of all a problem of town planning, then a problem of
proper siting, and lastly a question of suitable architecture, in the design
of windows, room sizes, finish and decoration. In the past century the
first two of the above problems were usually ignored and the third problem
was reduced to a question of " style " ; windows were shaped to suit the
effect desired on elevation. Many of the more progressive architects were
just as guilty in this respect as the designers of " tudor " buildings.
Since the beginning of the war, a great .deal of investigation into the
various aspects of natural daylighting has been carried out on a scientific
basis, and this may be said to be summarized in the Lighting Committee's
report on the Lighting of Buildings and in the provisional British Standard
Code of Practice on Daylight. The purpose of this chapter is to set out the
principles involved, so far as they concern housing, to discuss their
implications on housing layouts and neighbourhood planning, and to
show how the Code of Practice may be useful to housing authorities and
other persons concerned with housing.
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